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appeal to force. But its spiritual note and its note of charity, together with the extraordinary personality of its founder, caused it to find an immediate and ever-growing acceptance. It did not overthrow the old Brahmanism, but it became dominant for several centuries, Brahmanism living side by side with it. Ultimately Brahmanism and priestcraft won the day, and Buddhism was driven almost entirely out of India, leaving only traces of its influences. On the other hand, it spread beyond the borders of India, entirely conquered the southern Mongolian peoples, and obtained a permanent foothold in some parts of China; so that at the present day the professed Buddhists perhaps outnumber the professed followers of any other religion in the world. Here, however, what we have to observe is that the development of Buddhism, with its universal humanity, its disregard of caste, and its repudiation of the theory that the divine powers must be propitiated through the mediation of the priesthood, dethroned the political influence of Brahmanism; so that during the Buddhist period the great dynasties and the most powerful kingdoms are not dynasties of Rajputs dominated by Brahmans, but dynasties which might be even of Sudra origin.
In an earlier chapter we took occasion to remark that during the brief period at the beginning of the Hebrew monarchy, when commerce was vigorously fostered by David and Solomon, the evidence points to a considerable trade with India through the Red Sea. At that period the trade was with Dravidian kingdoms in the south, in regions to which the Aryans, the Hindus proper, had as yet penetrated not at all or very little. The Hindu expansion in the south, which never amounted to a conquest, cannot well have taken place at least until the first millennium B.C. was well advanced. But of the southern Dravidian kingdoms we have even less of what may be called authentic records than in the north.
In the latter part of the fourth century Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab, into which two centuries before the first Darius had penetrated, including it nominally within the bounds of the Persian Empire. There was said to be an Indian contingent with the army of Xerxes at the time of the great invasion. But the Persian hold on the Punjab was very slight, and adds nothing to our information. Alexander's invasion has been already described. For some time after it there were Macedonians in the northwest of India, where the name of "Sikander" has never been forgotten,
Alexander, we saw, did not strike east to the Ganges basin, where powerful kingdoms had long been established. Among the Indians who came in contact with him was one whom the Greeks called Sand-rakattos, who at that time was simply an adventurer. This Sand-rakottos is identified with Chandragupta, who very shortly afterwards oiade himself master of the kingdom of Magadha, which more or less